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In Support of the Primary--- 
1d _ 
: A Call For Volunt 
| a "Oor o1umunteers 
F. F If we are intelligent enough to vote in a general election we are intelligent 
k- enough to vote in a primary election. If we are for sale at a September Pri- 
‘i- mary we will be for sale in a November Election. 
Le- 
st 1, personally, have always maintained that we had the intelligence and in- 
tegrity to nominate, as well as elect, our own representatives. The real 
difficulty is not with our system of selecting candidates but with ourselves. 
- Not enough of us really care — too few self-starters reach the polls. 
n 
od Whatever our opinions may be and whatever our custom has been in the 
de- past, let us be volunteers on this 7th of September, remembering that when 
nie we, as a nation, undertook our own kingship, and attempted to establish here 
in America a government of the people, for the people and by the people, 
iss. we, of necessity, accepted the obligations and responsibilities, as well as 
rs. the rights and privileges it entailed. Surely one of these is to vote intelli- 
ick gently. We had little regard for the draft-dogger — let us see to it that we 
led are not vote-dodgers ourselves. 
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: HELEN BERNABY 


Victor over 11 men in mowing contest at the annual Farmers’ and Homemakers 
Week in Durham, 
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The Month in New Hampshire 


Towns Hold Old Home Day Celebrations—Audit Reveals 
Shortages in Accounts of Town Clerks—Girl Wins 
Mowing Contest at Durham—Cities Make Plans for 


Aviation Fields. 





Earlier in the summer New Hamp- 
shire directed its efforts to making new 
friends for the state by entertaining a 
group of journalists from all parts of 
the Country. In August the state turn- 
ed its attention to the entertainment of 
old friends. 


Hundreds of former residents return- 
ed to New Hampshire during the month 
to attend Old Home Day celebrations 
in the fifty cities and towns which held 
these observances. The usual Old 
Home Day programs, with speakers, 
sports and entertainments, were pre- 
sented in honor of the returning sons 
and daughters, 


An audit of the accounts of town 
clerks started at the suggestion of Gov- 
ernor Winant resulted in startling reve- 
lations. On August 11th it was an- 
nounced that three town clerks had 
been arrested on charges of embezzle- 
ment of town funds in connection with 
the handling of money received for lo- 
cal automobile permits. 


Albert B. Hartford, municipal ac- 
countant of the state tax commission, 
reported shortages in the accounts of 
John H. Garland of Conway amount- 
ing to $6,400. His audit disclosed an 
alleged shortage in the account of Lee 
R. Babkirk of Greenland of $2,373 and 
in the account of Edwin C. Mansfield 
of Meredith amounting to $886.31. 





The eight annual Farmers’ and 
Homemakers’ Week at the University 
of New Hampshire in Durham attrac- 
ted a large number of people from all 
over the state More than 1,000 farm- 
ers attended and there was a large at- 
tendance at both the women’s and 
boys’ and girls’ sessions. 

In the mowing contest Miss Helen 
Bernaby, 19-year-old North Danville 
girl, defeated 11 men and won the first 
prize. The speed with which this heal- 
thy farmerette swished her way to vic- 
tory in the field of oats amazed the 
spectators, who had expected to see her 
trail the masculine entries. 


An increase in the tax rate in Con- 
cord from $26.18 to $28.23 was an- 
nounced by officials of the Capital City. 
The Concord rate is $2.53 more than 
the 1926 rate in Nashua and $2.23 mer2 
than the Manchester rate. 


Indications that New Hampshire is 
looking toward the future were given 
in two New Hampshire cities during 
August. 

The Manchester Board of Alder- 
man authorized its publicity committee 
to investigate the possibility of estab- 
lishing an aviation landing field in Man- 
chester. A report of the findings of the 
committee will be submitted at an early 
date. 
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In Concord the aviation syndicate 
formed by the Chamber of Commerce 
started agitation for the establishment 
of a flying field. Efforts are being made 
to get the state to cooperate with the 
city. The syndicate has an option on 
a piece of land in the southern part of 
the city which would make an exce!l- 
ent landing field for aircraft. 


The continuous click of the movie 
camera will be heard in New Hamp- 
shire soon if plans of the Panaway Pic- 
ture Corporation are realized. A char- 
ter has been granted to this company 
with authorization to capitalize for 
$500,000. 

Officials of the new concern plan to 
establish headquarters in Boscawen, 
where work on the production of the 
company’s film, “Stars Ablaze,” will be 
begun. “Stars Ablaze” is a story oi 
New Hampshire history, written by 
Albert W. Plummer, president of the 
corporation. 


Camp John G. Winant was reestal- 
lished at Rye Beach in August when 
members of the 197th Coast Artillery 
Regiment went to the camp for their 
annual tour of duty. The citizen sol- 
diers returned on the 21st of the month 
after two weeks of intense training, in- 
cluding practical experience in hand- 
ling anti-aircraft guns and searchlights. 

The 172nd Field Artillery went into 
camp later in the month at Warner. 
Instruction in the handling of big guns 
was given and the results of firing prac- 
tice were especially gratifying to the 
officers in charge. 

The state department of the Amer- 
ican Legion held its annual convention 
at the Weirs and elected Col. Oscar P. 
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Cole of Berlin state commander. A res- 
olution to seek the naming of Novem- 
ber 11th as a legal holiday was de. 
feated, 


The annual field day of the New 
Hampshire Grange was held at Hamp- 
ton Beach on August 11. About 5,000 
Grangers attended the session. The 
principal address was given by William 
M. Jardine, secretary of agriculture, 
who expressed his belief that the farm- 
ers in New England have a far better 
opportunity for success than have the 
farmers in the West. 


The freeing of the century old New- 
castle toll bridges was the occasion for 
a celebration in Newcastle, in which 
Portsmouth and Rye joined. The 
bridge will hereafter be maintained by 
the state and towns as a part of the 
state’s trunk line system and motorists 
will no longer have the inconvenience 
of paying toll. 


The state was stirred by a report, 
first appearing in the Manchester Un- 
ion, that 19 detectives of the Burns 
agency were making a mysterious in- 
vestigation in New Hampshire. They 
were said to be working for some na- 
tional non-partisan organization which 
desires information concerning primary 
expenses in the Granite State. 

The detectives had called on most of 
the candidates for major office and had 
stated that they were making a prohibi- 
tion survey in the state. The myster- 
ious character of the probe led Gover- 
nor Winant to order an investigation of 
it by Attorney General Jeremy R. 
Waldron. 
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A New Hampshire Statesman 


A Sketch of ‘Robert P. “Bass, Candidate for the 
Republican ‘Nomination for U. S Senator 





As plain a Yankee as his name, Ex- 
Governor Robert P. Bass is one of the 
few romantic figures left in American 
politics. His new challenge to the state 

machine, as he joins contest with the 
redoubtable George H. Moses for the 
senatorship, recalls 
the epic crusade of 
1910 when Bass 
led the fight to 
free New Hamp- 
shire politics from 
corporation con- 
trol. 

With Gifford 
Pinchot counted 
out in Pennsvlvan- 
ia, Bass stands out 
as the only remain- 
ing Roosevelt Pro- 
gressive in the 
East with a fight- 
ing chance of 
breaking through 
the Old Guard in 
the Senate. He 
finds the Republi- 
can machine and 
the “stand pat” 
element of New 
Hampshire lined up against him as 
solidly as they were in the days when 
Theodore Roosevelt declared “Gover- 
nor Bass is the leading exponent to be 
found in the entire North East in the 
cause of social and industrial justice.” 





EX-GOV. ROBERT P. BASS 
ON THE STUMP 


Now, as in 1910, his campaign is re- 
ceived in eloquent silence by the state 
press. Now, as in 1910, his best chance 
lies in the definite platform of con- 
structive legislation and __ political 
thought which he has advanced and his 
. well-known ability 
as a Campaigner to 
interest the great 
mass of the people 
in that platform 
and in the honesty 
and soundness of 
7» his purpose. 
™ @€©Bass was 37 
then, he is 53 now. 
Slender, spare 
with unruly hair 
and the tartness: 
of the hills in his 
voice, Harvard did 
not make him less 
a thorny native of 
the North Coun- 
try. You would 
know just to look 
at him that he 
likes his forests, 
his cows, and his 
simple life. 

Bass occupies a position of indepen- 
dence that few men in politics can hold, 
because of his fortunate circumstances. 
A descendent of New Hampshire sett- 
lers, he was born in Chicago, where his 
father was one of the pioneers. After 
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going through Harvard he spent a few 
years in business but he returned to 
Peterborough at 28 and settled on the 
family homestead, giving his attention 
to farming, forestry, and public affairs. 

If his contribution to New Hamp- 
shire rested alone upon his forestry 
leadership he would rank with the 
state’s useful citizens. A great part of 
the New England hill country can not 
be economically farmed. Its destiny is 
timber. But state tax policies have made 
it almost impossible to coach men into 
growing timber. 

Bass’ first enthusiasm was his wood- 
lands. He owned large pastures and 
bought miles of wild land in the hills 
back of his farm. In the last 20 years 
he has planted over a quarter of a mili- 
ion young pines and now has the larg- 
est privately owned pine tree plantation 
in New England. 

His first political office was chairman 


of the State Forestry Commission. He 
led the movement to set aside a national 


forest in the White Mountains. He 
went to the Legislature to enact fire 
protection and conservation measures 
for the state woodlands. He fought 
for years, and it is yet one of his un- 
finished battles, for a modern forest 
tax law. His championship of conser- 
vation won him election to the presi- 
dency of the American Forestry Asso- 
ciation in 1911. 

It is hard to realize today the con- 
ditions in New Hampshire politics when 
Bass first went to the Legislature in 
1904. When votes were openly bough: 
and sold, when the House and the Sen- 
ate were completely controled by cor- 
porations, when corporation lawyers 
named the governors and appointed 
committees. In that time New Hamp- 
shire was notorious for the corruption of 
its politics, so great was the strangle 
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hold that the corporations had on the 
state government. It was Winston 
Churchill and then Robert P. Bass who 
lead the fight in those days for clean 
politics and “the square deal.” 

Such was Bass’ background when he 
fathered the primary law in New 
Hampshire. 

His own candidacy for governor was 
a direct challenge to the control of the 
lobby of the big interests. He fought 
in the beginning almost alone, but he 
got people out to hear him when he be- 
gan to tell them just what was going 
on in Concord. He named names and 
told what he had learned in three leg- 
islative terms. 

His opponents declared that Bass 
would spend much money on his cam- 
paign. “It’s my money,” he retorted 
“not the railroad’s.” “My money Bass” 
they called him after that, and first 
nominated then elected him, in a year of 
Democratic landslides in all the states 
around. Bass created a sensation in 
1910 by publishing his campaign ex- 
penses, before the primary, and again 
before election day, the first candidate 
for public office in this country who had 
ever done so. 

As governor, he carried his program 
through with vigor and fearlessness. 
When the Senate, stronghold of the 
older order, held up his bills that the 
lower house has passed, he threatened 
to stump the state and tell the people 
the inside story of the legislative fight. 
But before he had finished his prepara- 
tions, the Senate leaders changed their 
minds and passed his bills. 

In that single term he lead the way 
in the Eastern States in a progressive 
program. He appointed the first public 
service commission to regulate public 
utilities in New England and one of the 
first in the nation. He put through a 
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EX-GOVERNOR ROBERT P. BASS AND FAMILY 





Photograph taken on the former governor’s ancestral home in Peterborough. From 
left to right are: ex-Governor Bass, Perkins Bass, Mrs. Perkins Bass (Mr. 
Bass’ mother), Jeremy Bass, Mrs. Edith Bass (the former governor’s 
wife), Miss Edith Bass, Robert Perkins Bass, Jr., and 

Miss Joan Bass. 
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corrupt practices act which prohibits 
campaign contributions by corporations. 
He successfully urged provision for for- 
ests wardens and the establishment of 
look-out towers. He called the first 
good roads congress. He got Legislation 
to reduce taxes on farm mortagages and 
to require the labelling of feedstuffs. 

During his term the first effective 
child labor law, the first workmen’s 
compensation law and the first factory 
inspection law were passed. All these 
laws were bitterly fought, all were pas- 
sed, all have borne the test of time. And 
today most of the states of the union 
have followed the leadership New 
Hampshire gave in those days. 

“The greatest budget of forward- 
looking constructive legislation,” a 
friend recently said, “that has been 
passed in a generation in New Hamp- 
shire, was passed in the two years of 
the Bass administration.” . 

Then came 1912. Bass was one of 
seven governors to urge Roosevelt to 
lead the Progressive party. 

He had been a bachelor governoy un- 
til 1912, when he came back from his 
honeymoon with Edith Bird, daughter 
of the Progressive chieftain in Massi- 
chusetts, to fight and lose the libera! 
battle in the heroic disaster of 1912. 

After 1912, Bass’ private life really 
began. He built a new home on the 
farm next to his mother’s. Five child. 
ren have come since the last campaign, 
two daughters and three sons. 

In the years that followed Mr. Bass 
devoted his time to his farm. Starting 
with a small herd of grade cows, he has 
built it up to the largest and finest 
herds of pure-bred Jersey cattle in the 
state. His dairy enthusiasm led him in- 
to an active participation and interest 
in the work of the State Farm Burea:1 
Federation and in the farmers’ coovera- 
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tive movement. He is an active mem- 
ber of the New Hampshire Farm Bur- 
eau Federation and of the Grange, a 
director of the Merrimack County 
Farmers’ Exchange and president of 
the New Hampshire Jersey Cattle Club. 

The square deal has not yet bloomed 
for the farmer of New Hampshire be- 
cause the Constitution prevents it. That 
is the barrier that has blocked those 
Bass reforms which remain unachieved, 
The Legislature can not equalize the 
tax burden under the New Hampshire 
Constitution because a graduated tax 
on inheritances is unconstitutional. In- 
comes from intangibles can be taxed 
only at the same rate as the principal 
on real estate. Consequently, the real 
estate owners bear an unfair part of 
the tax burden. 

And the same document prevents a 
modern forestry law such as Massa- 


chusetts has, to make timber a practi- 
cable farm crop, by deferring taxation 
until the stand is of marketable size. 

But those with a vested interest in 
keeping tax laws as they are have suc- 
cessfully waged a hullabaloo about the 
sacredness of the Constitution every 


time reform has been tried. It was 
in a desire to remedy this unfair con- 
dition of taxation that Bass went to the 
Legislature in 1923. Although defeat- 
ed in this effort, the measure is still on 
Bass’ books and the farmers are getting 
the idea. 

When America entered the Worcid 
War, Bass went to Washington to offer 
his services. They gave him a six-foot 
square of an office, without wiacows, 
but harrassed officials soon found him 
ouc and before long he was director of 
labor for the American Merchant Mar- 
ine, with the task of keeping lab. dis- 
putes from holding up the ship program. 
He had jurisdiction over 300,000 work- 
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ers Many times he went into the ho'ds 
of chips to settle things on the ground 
or to persuade the workers that settle- 
meat should wait on the war. 

Since the war, Bass has contributed 
an important report on the new issue of 
Superpower in New Hampshire. The 


president of the state university asked 
him to head a committee to survey the 
power resources of the state. They did 
more than that, and their report has re- 
cently waked up New Hampshire. 
They found that New Hampshire was 
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impared, unless rates to consumers are 
too high. In either case the consumer 
will suffer, either from higher rates or 
poorer service.” 

Half the homes of New Hampshire 
are without electricity, Bass reported, 
and of course these are mostly farm 
homes. He raised the question in his 
report whether all the benefits from 
superpower are to go to its promoters, 
under monopolies, granted by Govern- 
ment, or “what part shall be secured to 
the consuming public in the form of 
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EIGHT OF EX-GOVERNOR BASS’ JERSEYS 
Starting with a small herd of grade cows he has built it up to one of the largest and 
finest herds of pure-bred Jersey cattle in the state. 


losing control of its power. Two-thirds 
of the electric light companies in the 
state, they reported, have already got 
into the hands of one or two holding 
companies, whose control rests outside 
New England. 

“At present the state public utility 
commission has no control over hold- 
ing companies or over the price they 
pay for stocks or other property they 
buy or capital they raise,” Bass wrote. 
*If these prices or their capital struc- 
tures are inflated their credit will be 


lower rates to industrial communities 
and extension of electric service to ru- 
ral communities, on a basis which will 
make electric current of practical value 
to them.” 

Soon after the war Bass again be- 
came interested in politics. It again 
became his ambition to gather together 
the liberal minded people of the state, 
to organize them that their influence 
might be felt and thrown in support of 
constructive legislation. The first re- 
vival of this group became apparent 
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when Bass, Charles Tobey, and John 
Winant all went to the 1923 legislature. 
Winant was a new adherent, young, able 
and independent. 

They led the fight in New Hampshire 
for a pledged delegation for Coolidge 
when Senator Moses refused to pledge 
himself and they won. And by 1924 
the new liberal force was active and 
strong enough to oppose the Moses ma- 
chine. They nominated and elected 
John G. Winant, against the Moses 
candidate for governor. 

Under Winant they organized the 
Legislature against the older leaders. 
They elected a president of the Senate 
and a speaker of the House against the 
Moses organization. They scotched the 
movement of the machine to destroy 
the direct primary, which was the in- 
strument which Bass made and used to 
restore their government to the people 
of New Hampshire in 1910. 

The liberals of 1926 are mostly 
young men who had not weathered 
many campaigns in 1912. They are a 
representative group. Farmers, teach- 
ers. professors, business men, conserva- 
tionists who have followed Bass before, 
young lawyers who have shared with 
him the experience of making their 
careers without taking hire with the 
ccrporation, 

They are not radical. They are very 
practical people. They are staunch 
supporters of the program of Calvin 
Coolidge. Winant was only 36 when he 
became governor, one year younger 
than Bass was in 1910. His president 
of the Senate is Charles Tobey. Tobey 
was 26 in 1912, when he was the only 
Progressive to win a seat in the Legis- 
lature. 

Then there is young John R. Mc- 
Lane, son of a former governor, Rhodes 
scholar, lawyer, now at 35 one of the 
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influential men of this state and a lib- 
eral down to the ground. So is Ralph 
Davis of Manchester, who represented 
the New Hampshire towns against the 
abandonment policy of the Boston and 
Maine Railroad last winter. So also 
is Professor James P. Richardson of 
Dartmouth College. He served in the 
Legislature and is spending his vacation 
on the stump for Bass. Jeremy Wald- 
ron, the young attorney general, and 
Herbert Sawyer, former master of the 
state Grange, are other Progressive lieu- 
tenants. Young Harry Townsend and 
Alfred Pierce represent the young ele- 
ment of the Farm Bureau, 

There is J. Randolph Coolidge form- 
er president of the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce, who has come to New 
Hampshire to live and has volunteered 
his time to take the stump for Bass. 
Clarence Clough who has fought side 
by side with Bass ever since 1904, is 
chairman of the Bass executive commit- 
tee and represents the old progressive 
element. Six past presidents of the 
State Federation of Women’s Ciubs are 
out for Bass. Three of them were a- 
mong the dozen signers of his manifes- 
to which has been generally suppressed 
by the New Hampshire press. 

“Most of the newspapers in this 
state refused to print the statement 
in any form,” the Bass Campaign Com- 
mittee wrote to the Senate Primary 
Investigating Committee, in explana- 
tion of their expenses for postage and 
circulars. “That is not a new problem 
here. Two years ago the present gov- 
ernor (John Winant) was forced to 
pay advertising rates to get his an- 
nouncement of his candidacy into our 
daily paper of state wide circulation 
(Manchester Union). 

At least three New Hampshire news- 
napers have refused to print any state- 
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ment concerning the Bass candidacy, 
even at advertising rates. But Rass 
is used to having to tell his story 
from the stump. His speeches in 
the present campaign have been de- 
voted largely to bringing clearly before 
the voters the issue of whether or not 
they will support Calvin Coolidge. He 
has vigorously attacked Senator Moses 
opposition to the President on such 
measures as tax reduction and the ad- 
ministration railroad and coal legisla- 
tion. “If enough Senators,” he says 
“had voted as Moses did on these im- 
portant issues the administration of 
Calvin Coolidge would have been a 
failure.” 

This is a real fight between two men 
diamentrically different from each 
other. In looks, in background, in pol- 


itical views, in economical convictiors, 
and philosophy of life they are twa 


ebsolutely different men. Both are able 
campaigners. Ex-Governor Bass has 
never been beaten in a popular election. 
When vou hear him speak you can <ce 
why. Earnest, sincere, and serious, his 
speeches are delivered with tremendous 
conviction and a ringing appeal. 

Senator Moses has the great advan- 
tage of being in. He has because of 
his part in the increase in wages of the 
postal employees what amounts to a 
political machine amongst the postal 
employees. Besides he has also a state 
political machine practically entirely 
lined with him. And lastly he has his 
own unequal capacity for publicity and 
understanding of the political game. 

It has therefore been necessary for 
Ex-Governor Bass to take the offensive. 
He has had the task both of proving 
that Senator Moses has not represented 
the people and of interesting the voters 
in the definite program of action for 
which he stands. That he has done this 
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with remarkable success is shown by 
a letter, recently made public, written 
to Mr. Bass from Mr. Franklin Mac- 
Veagh of Dublin, secretary of the treas- 
ury under President Taft. 

“After listening to your speech— 
which was a statement of the platform 
on which you and your associates stand 
—I first came to realize that you and 
they are engaged not merely in personal 
politics but in representing a cause— 
something not usual in the practical 
politics of this political year. 

“And, as I thought over your speech, 
and the gathering, I came to feel it to 
be unlikely that any other se2natcrial 
announcement, in the present wide- 
sniead series of senatorial campaigns, 
will equal yours in its spirited c>acen- 
tration upon a broad-minded political 
enterprise, in its evidence of public spir- 
it or in its wise and strong cooperation 
witht chose policies and practice; which 
are making President Coolidge so very 
distinguished among the world’s ruling 
met. 

“Tt is a long time, Governor, since I 
have been so impressed by the evidence 
of political campaign earnestness and 
frankness; or by the elevation of 
thought and purpose in a political an- 
nouncement by a candidate. You spoke 
as a candidate as you talk in private 
life.” 

Mr. MacVeagh here touches upon the 
one thing dearest to the heart of Mr. 
Bass. ‘Personalities do not matter in 
this campaign’”’ he will tell you, “it does 
not matter so much if I win or lose. 
What does matter is that this movement 
of liberal thought and constructive ac- 
tion which we represent shall keep to- 
gether and make itself felt for clean 
politics and good government.” 

This is Mr. Bass’ real ambition, his 
deepest desire. 
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CAN THE FARMER HAVE 
ELECTRICITY ? 


A Chapter from the ‘Report of the 
New Hampshire Power Survey 


Committee 


Farming has been perhaps least 
affected of all industries by electric 
power. In New Hampshire, as over a 
great part of America, the farmer has 
received little benefit from electricity. 
Only about 46 per cent of the 108,000 
homes in New Hampshire had any kind 
-of electric service in 1922. Of course 
‘most of these without electricity are 
rural homes. And the development of 


electrical operations in agriculture has 
not yet seriously started. 

Power companies have naturally de- 
veloped first the thickly settled terri- 


tory nearest their plants. In some 
«cases where lines have been extended 
to serve farms, the owners have .been 
required to pay all or part of the cost 
of the extensions. In other cases ad- 
ditional rates have been charged. Elec- 
.tric wiring, apparatus, and appliances 
‘are expensive. These adverse factors 
have discouraged the use of electricity 
on the farm. 


In justice to the companies it should 
be noted that the cost of extensions in- 
to the country is necessarily high be- 
cause the territory is sparcely settled. 
Not all of those who own or occupy 
farms can afford to make the necessary 
investment. Every farmer needs elec- 
tricity for the same household uses as 
the city dweller—lighting, ironing and 


small household appliances. Some 
farmers would use electricity for cook- 
ing at moderate rates, particularly in 
the summer. In the winter the kitchen 
stove, burning wood produced on the 
farm without cost except labor, is need- 
ed for heating, and would make electric 
cooking superfluous. In the dairy, 
milking machines, separators and elec- 
tric refrigerators are useful. Larger 
uses of power on the farm are sawing, 
cutting ensilage and threshing. 


The small volume of current and the 
intermittent use militate against the 
low rates which the farmer needs. It 
has been suggested that if rates were 
reduced to a point which would enable 
farmers to use a larger volume of cur- 
rent, the companies would derive lar- 
ger returns than result from the higher 
rates now in vogue. The companies 
hesitate to lower their rates to the point 
of present loss, in view of their doubts 
as to the volume of business. The 
farmer is unwilling or unable to add 
the cost of electric equipment and serv- 
ice to the prevailing high cost of oper- 
ating his small business. 


These are some of the causes of slow 
development of rural electrification, 
and an effort is being made to find a 
solution of these difficulties through in- 
creased use of electricity on the farm. 
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The question of rural electrification 
is one of large importance in dealing 
with pressing problems of our country 
towns. It is likely to prove an increas- 
ing factor in certain types of farm op- 
erations. It deserves particular atten- 
tion in its relation to the urgent task 
of rehabilitating our small towns and 
as a contributing element to the in- 
creased production of food in New 
England. 
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A project in rural electrification in 
New Hampshire, as representing typi- 
cal rural New England conditions, has 
been developed under the direction of 
W. T. Ackerman of the State Experi- 
ment Station. The work is financed by 
the power companies that are members 
of the New England Section of the Na- 
tional Electric Light Association. 


In his State project, Mr. Ackerman 
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INSTRU MENT 


BOARD ON 


EXPERIMENTAL FARM 


Part of the apparatus used in the rural electrical project. 


Recently the electric companies have 
taken an interest in the rural field and 
have sought to arouse the farmer’s in- 
terest in electric power. 


Investigate Rural Needs 


The National Electric Light Associa- 
tion, in cooperation with various agri- 
cultural organizations, is sponsoring in- 
vestigations throughout the United 
States to determine what electrical op- 
erations the farmer can afford and what 
returns the electric company can ex- 
pect from extensions into farm commu- 
nities. | 


is supported by the following advisory 
committee. 


F. A. Belden, Chairman: Vice-President 
New England Division, National Light 
Association, Boston, Mass. ‘ 

John G. Winant, Governor of New Hamp- 
shire, Concord. 

J. C. Kendall, Director, New Hampshire 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Dur- 
ham. 

George M. Putnam, President, New Hamp- 
shire Farm Bureau Federation, Concord. 

H. N. Sawyer, former Master of the New 
Hampshire State Grange, Atkinson. 

E. P. Robinson, State County Agent Lead- 
er, University Extension Service, Dur- 
ham. 

Charles W. Barker, 
erator, Exeter. 


Farm Owner and Op- 
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L. W. Hitchcock, Professor of Electrical 
Engineering, University of New Hamp- 
shire, Durham. 

Roy D. Hunter, Farm Owner and Operator, 
West Claremont. 

R. D Smith, Manager, Keene Gas & Elec- 
tric Company, Keene. 

Mr. Ackerman describes the investi- 


gation as having these three objectives: 


“1. To equip ten selected experimen- 
tal farms with electrical equip- 
ment, to determine what consti- 
tutes the maximum amount of 
electricity that can be economic- 
ally and efficiently used in farm 
operations. 

“2. To investigate the possibilities of 
using electricity in community 
enterprises. 

“3. To make a survey of the present 
uses of electricity in this State.” 


Farm Rates 


The rates used on the experimental 
farms, Mr. Ackerman reports, are 
those prevailing in the territory where 
the selected farm happens to lie. “The 
subject of rates is rather an intricate 
one and no particular data have been 
collected.” 

“Most of the utility companies in 
making a rate for rural communi- 
ties,’ he says, “have taken one of 
their established rates for city con- 
sumers and applied it on the rural 
extensions, temporarily. As the ru- 
ral business of most of these compa- 
nies is comparatively small, very few 
have made a special rate particularly 
adapted to this class of business. 
Some of the rates are not entirely 
satisfactory to the farmer. In other 
cases, the rates are quite desirable.” 
One company Mr. Ackerman reports 

issues a flat rate cf $1 per horsepower 
per month and does not meter the cur- 
rent consumed. Other companies he 
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finds operate with a demand charge and 
the consumer pays for the metered cur- 
rent used. Another form of rate re- 
ported is the “per recom per month” ba- 
sis, the charges based on the number of 
rooms on the property, a barn counting 
as a room. The rate is high for the 
first few kilowatt hours and dwindles 
as the amount of current used in- 
creases. 


“Equipment installed on the farms is 
being metered,” Mr. Ackerman ex- 
plains, “in such a way that detailed rec- 
ords of use for each piece of equipment 
will be secured, showing fluctuations 
for periods of from a day to a year.” 

The project is not yet fully under 
way. But Mr, Ackerman is able to re- 
port that “it appears that the dairy 
farm holds first place in possibilities for 
electrification. The poultry farm is a 
clcse second. The general farm has a 
chance to displace one or both of these. 
Our fruit farms, if operated solely as 
such, appear to have the smallest pos- 
sibilities of building up an_ electrical 
load.” 


Ways and Means to Farm Power 


The following passages of a progress 
report of Mr, Ackerman’s give glimp- 
ses of the rural electric problems and 
suggestions for meeting them. 

“The methods of making extensions 
vary with the views of the companies,” 
he finds. 

“One utility company in Central 

New Hampshire was approached by 

a group of farmers with a request 

for an eight-mile extension through 

their district. The prospects were 
not particularly good for the line to 
be self-maintaining. The company, 
however, made every effort to make 
the line possible. Articles of coop- 
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eration were drawn up between the 
company and the group of farmers, 
and the entire line was built through 
the district by these 28 men and 
their teams, supplying and setting 
the poles, placing all pole fittings 
and stringing the wire on the poles. 


“The utility company supplied all 
electric materials at cost and rend- 
ered a very small bill for making 


electrical connections. A summary 
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“Another case is of a fruit farmer 
owning a fine large orchard and op- 
erating a cider mill requiring 10 to 
15 horse-power. This man is loca- 


ted three miles from the nearest line. 
He made an offer to the company of 
$600 cash to connect his farm, and 
could not understand why the com- 
pany should refuse him. Of eight 
farms lying between himself and the 
line, only five would have considered 
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ELIMINATING THE FARM ICE HOUSE 
An electrically-chilled refrigerator on the D. T. Atwood farm in Franklin 
and the motor which operates it. 


of the construction of this line shows 
that the cost per mile was less than 
one-half of the usual minimum es- 
timate, through the cooperative ef- 
forts of these parties. In addition, 
a local telephone company is allowed 
to carry lines on the same poles at a 
cost of ten cents per hitch per year. 
Hearty and active cooperation solved 
the difficulties in the case cited 
above. 


becoming consumers, and of these 
five only two or three would have 
had any great load. This example 
might be said to be somewhat typical 
of many cases as far as difficulties 
involved are concerned. 

“Another case is that of a utility 
company that, much against its 
wishes, ran a line to the county poor 
farm some miles out of town and 
predicted that it would be a losing 
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proposition. So many requests for 
service have been received that today 
the line is greatly overloaded. The 
company now feels that it can well 
afford to restring the line with heavier 
copper, and looks upon it as one of its 
best paying lines. If all cases were as 
successful as this one there would be 
much less of a problem to Rural 
Electrification.” 


Pennsylvania Requires Rural Extensions 


“To facilitate the securing of elec- 
tric service by farmers and others in 
rural territory,” the Pennsylvania Pub- 
lic Service Commission issued an order, 
effective March 1, 1926, which requires 
power companies to make rural exten- 
sions at their own expense into all ter- 
ritory where there are three or more 
pledged customers per mile. Under 
the ruling, each mile stands as a sep- 
arate unit. If, over a given mile there 
are fewer than three customers, the 
cost of construction is to be divided 
between the consumer and company. 
The company’s share is $300 a cus- 
tomer. If there are more than three 
customers, the company pays the bill. 


The previous practice had been to 
make rural extensions conditioned up- 
on a relation between construction cost 
and annual revenues. This practice 
was objected to, on the ground that a 
small rural community was at a disad- 
vantage in negotiating with a public 
utility company, and that the compa- 
nies’ tendency had been to base the 
ratio upon immediate prospects of re- 
turn, ignoring possible future develop- 
ment. 


The new ruling of the Pennsylvania 
Commission takes no account of the 
returns to the company on the rural 


line. The Pennsylvania commission 
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takes the position that the principle 
that a public service company is enti- 
tled to a fair return is applicable only 
to the business as a whole, not to each 
separate line. The new order is in- 
tended to prevent a company from serv- 
ing only the most profitable territory. 
The order prescribes no rate. Each 


company may file such tariffs as meet 


the varying conditions. Hearings on 
the order brought out the fact that 
Pennsylvania companies now serve ru- 
ral territory at an average charge of 
9.06 cents a kilowatt hour, for an ave- 
rage monthly consumption of 37 kilo- 
watt hours. In some cases rural rates 
are as low as 3 cents a kilowatt hour 
for consumptions above 100 kilowatt 
hours a month. 

Less than five per cent of the farms 
of Pennsylvania are now receiving cen- 
tral station electric service, these hear- 
ings showed. Where rural extensions 
have been made and rural business en- 
couraged by attractive rates, the hear- 
ings developed, consumption by the 
average farmer has exceeded 100 kilo- 
watt hours a months. The farmer is 
an industrial as well as a household 
consumer of electricity, and the diversi- 
ty of small motor use makes the load 
factor on rural extensions much higher 
than in city: residential districts. 


Rural Electrification Abroad 


Samuel Insull has declared that “ru- 
ral service is bound to come in the near 
future. The farmer is entitled to it and 
he will get it.” In some foreign coun- 
tries he is making progress in getting 
cheap electric power. 

In a series of special circulars issued 
by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce surveys the progress 
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of rural electrification in foreign coun- 
tries. The following paragraphs are 
taken from these special circulars. 


GERMANY 


“There are numerous power cooper- 
atives in Germany that buy electric 
energy in bulk and distribute it to mem- 
bers of the association,” according to 
a report by the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The ownership of 


NEW ZEALAND 


“In New Zealand about one-third 
of the rural districts have electric power 
available. Local authorities and power 
boards advance money to individual 
farmers for installations. The Gov- 
ernment has plans projected for the 
supply of the entire country with hydro- 
electric power. Farms now use electri- 
city for milling, lighting, heating, cook- 
ing, pumping water, shearing sheep and 





























ELECTRICITY REPLACES HANDS 


An electric water pump being installed on the S. P. Sterling farm in Dover and aw 
electric hay hoist at work on the Ray E. Holmes farm in Stratham. 


electric power plants in Germany is 
equally divided between the Govern- 
ment and private interests. 


FRANCE 


“Electric power, in the few instances 
in which it has been employed for plow- 
ing, has been successful. It is claimed 
that electricity permits deeper plowing 
and will increase crop production by 
20 per cent.” 


separating cream.” 
NETHERLANDS 


Electricity is now available to half 
the agricultural area. State commis- 
sions are working on plans for covering 
the country with a net work of high ten- 
sion wires, for which the Government 
would generate the current and distri- 
bute it to distribution centers in each 
province, where the Provincial govern- 
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ing bodies would provide for its further 
distribution. 


ITALY 


Plowing, harrowing threshing, and 
fodder cutting are among the electrical 
operations on farms in northern Italy, 
the section where the water power is 
most plentiful and the greatest progress 
has been made in electrification, 


SWEDEN 


Harold Evans, counsel for the Rural 
Electric Committee of the Pennsylvania 
Council of Agricultural Organizations, 
writes in the Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science 
for March, 1925, that, 


“Forty per cent of the 10,000,000 
acres under cultivation in Sweden 
is within reach of electric transmis- 
sion lines. About one-third of the 
electrified rural area is served by the 
Government which owns extensive 
hydroelectric plants. Electricity is 
widely used in farm operations, no- 
tably in threshing. The farmer of 
Sweden is said to use an average of 
16 kilowatt hours an acre a year.” 


He pays a fixed yearly charge of about 
$1 an acre and an energy charge of 2 
2-3 cents a kilowatt hour. 


CANADA 


With rates under three cents a k.lo- 
watt hour for domestic light and power 
consumption, electricity is used even 
for cooking and heating in the small as 
well as large communities of Ontario, 
where the Hydroelectric Commission 
is operated by the Government. 

In a study of the effect of rate on the 
use of electricity, published in the 
Pennsylvania Giant Power Report of 
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1925, Dr. Benjamin H. Williams of the 
University of Pittsburg found that the 
Province of Ontario, with lighting rates 
of 1.9 cents a kilowatt hour in the 
cities studied, and 2.3 cents an hour in 
the smaller places, used more than three 
times as much lighting power per inhalh- 
itant as Massachusetts communities 
with an average rate of 9.32 cents a 
kilowatt hour, and 50 per cent more 
than Wisconsin communities with an 
average rate of,7.11 cents. 

The consumption figures were, for 
the Ontario places studied, 156 kilo- 
watt hours, for Wisconsin, 106 kilowatt 
hours, and for Massachusetts, 48 kilc- 
watt hours, a person a year. 

The Ontario System has been the 
subject of much controversy between 
its adherents and certain engineers in 
this country. For instance, a recent 
publication of the National Electric 
Light Association quotes from a report 
of Professor Stewart of the University 
of Minnesota to the effect “that in add- 
ition to prices for current, the farmers 
of Ontario pay a fixed service charge 
depending upon demand, ind thaz en- 
ergy is not available at two cents and 
three cents a kilowatt hour as claimed.” 

It is evidently true, however, that it 
is the policy of the Ontario Commission 
to serve the farmers at a low rate and 
to have a part of the initial cost of con- 


structing lines borne by the system as a 
whole. 


The Cost of Local Distribution 


Chairman Henry C. Attwill of the 
Massachusetts Public Utilities Commis- 
sion has shown that even in the Metro- 
politan area local distribution is the 
factor of greatest cost in the electric 
power business 

In a statement to the Massachusetts 
Legislative Committee on Light and 
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Power, February 17, 1926, Mr. Attwill 
said: 

“A modern steam-generating plant 
today can manufacture electricity 
covering the cost of manufacture and 
interest charge on the plant for one 
cent a kilowatt hour. With such a 
plant located anywhere in Massachu- 
setts, and operated efficiently, the 
public can get its electricity genera- 
ted at around a cent a kilowatt hour. 

“Tf the Edison Company (of Bos- 
ton) finds it necessary to charge 
eight cents for lighting that it costs 
one cent to generate, it is obvious 
that the great cost of electricity is 
in the local distribution. Seven cents 
of the eight we pay is for distribu- 
tion.” 

Obviously the cost of distribution 
may be a much greater factor in scatter- 
ed rural districts. 


Can the Farm Cooperative Help? 


Some form of cooperative enterprise 
seems to have been the key to the elec- 
trification of those rural communities 
abroad that are most adequately served 


by electric power. Farm cooperatives 
are still very new in this country, but 
they have recently made a healthy 
growth in New Hampshire. There can 
be no doubt that the cooperative move- 
ment is to be a vital factor in the fu- 
ture development of American life and 
institutions. Whether the power prob- 
lem is one that the farmers’ coopera- 
tives can solve is a matter which the 
farmer can well afford seriously to con- 
sider. 

In Pennsylvania, a bill which would 
have given farmers authority to build 
their own distribution systems, connect- 
ing at their own expense with the com- 
pany transmission lines and buying 
power wholesale for local distribution, 
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was sponsored by Governor Pinchot 
and defeated in the 1925-26 session of 
the legislature. 


A Company View of Rural Extensions 


The point of view of the electric 
light company on rural extensions was 
presented by Samuel Ferguson, presi- 
dent of the Hartford Electric Light 
Company, in an address before the New 
England Conference, November 12, 
1925. 

Mr. Ferguson said: 

“It is obvious that, if rural exten- 
sions are made to carry themselves 
from the start, the price of current 
will be too high for universal farm 
use, and, therefore, it seems logical 
that the cities should carry the bur- 
den of unprofitable rural extensions 
through the development period un- 
til the farm use can be built up to 
self-sustaining proportions. We must 
work with the farmer to break the 
vicious circle now existing, namely, 
that present rural uses are so smail 
that prices must be high to cover 
costs, and conversely, because of the 
fact the prices are high, rural uses are 
confined to the minimum absolutely 
necessary. The breaking of this 
circle is, of course, difficult, but the 
industry has overcome much greater 
ones in the course of its short life, 
and I believe that the problem will 
be solved through the cooperation of 
the utility companies with the agricul- 
tural organizations throughout New 
England, which work is being active- 
ly undertaken at the present time. 
All parties must, however, clearly 

understand that no matter how the 
development costs are carried, the ob- 
ligation rests with the utility companies 
to see that each class of business served 
shall be eventually self-sustaining.” 
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MOSES OR BASS 


A Discussion of the Issues in the 


‘Republican Senatorial Contest 





Whom will the Republicans of New 
Hampshire nominate for the United 
States Senate? That is the question 
which has been frequently asked for 
several months all over New England 
and it is one which is quite often heard 
in other sections of the country. The 
answer will be given by the voters at 
the Primaries on September 7th. 

There are several reasons why peo- 
ple outside of the state are interested in 
the Republican Senatorial contest in 
New Hampshire. 

In the first place, the results of the 
New Hampshire primary will be taken 
as an indication of the strength of Cal- 
vin Coolidge in one of his own new 
England states. Former Governor 
Robert P. Bass is making as one of his 
principal pleas to the voters that he will 
support the program of the president 
in such matters as tax reduction, law en- 
forcement and coal and railroad legis- 
lation. Senator Moses has been silent 
as to what he will do in the future, but 
his record in the past shows that he 
has opposed the President on important 
administration measures. 

The results of the Republican Sena- 
torial contest in New Hampshire will 
also have considerable bearing on the 
prohibition question. The voters of the 
state are being asked to choose between 
a candidate who is unqualifiedly in fa- 
vor of prohibition and one who voted 
for the Volstead Act but has since de- 
rided it. A victory for Robert P. Bass 


would be a distinct indication of a pre- 
vailing dry sentiment in the state, while 
a victory for Senator Moses would in- 
dicate that there are many in New 
Hempshire who think with the senator 
that the Volstead Act is a “jackass sta- 
tute.” 


That the results of the New Hamp- 
shire primary are being watched with 
interest by at least a small group out- 
side of the state is plainly shown by the 
fact that a large proporticn of Senator 
Moses’ campaign contributors are resi- 
dents of other states. These men, who 
have given approximately five-sixths of 
the amount thus far reported in the 
Moses campaign fund, will be among 
the most interested listeners to reports 
of primary results on September 7th. 


The late entrance of Judge James W. 
Remick into the contest for the Repub- 
lican nomination for United States Sen- 
ator has added an additional element of 
uncertainty to the New Hampshire sit- 
uation. 


Judge Remick’s abandonment of his 
independent campaign by filing as a 
candidate for the Republican nomina- 
tion was the biggest surprise that the 
campaign has produced. In May, 1925, 
when the judge announced that he 
would be an independent candidate, he 
said: “As I understand the doctrine of 
Party Government and Regularity, re- 
cently expounded by the titular leaders 
of the Republican Party in State and 
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ROBERT P. BASS 


GEORGE H. MOSES 


“WHO'S WHOIN AMERICA” SAYS ABOUT THE TWO 
CANDIDATES FOR THE REPUBLICAN SENATO- 
RIAL NOMINATION IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 


BASS, ROBERT PERKINS, ex-govern- 
or; b. at Chicago, Sept. 1, 1873; s.. Per- 
kins and Clara (Foster) B.; brother of 
John Foster B. (q. v.); A. B. Harvard, 
1896; Harvard Grad. School, 1896-7, Law 
Sch., 1897-8; (A. M. Dartmouth). Engaged 
in farming and as expert on industrial re- 
lations; has devoted a great deal of atten- 
tion to advancement of forestry in N. H. 
Mem. N. H. House of Rep., 1905-7, 1907-9, 
Sen., 1909-10; Mem. N. H. Forestry Comm., 
1906-10; gov. of N. H., term 1911-13; dir. 
marine labor for U. S. Shipping Bd.,; Mem. 
U. S. War Labor Bd.; chmn. Nat. Adjust- 
ment Comm. Republican. Mem. Am. For- 
estry Assn. (pres. 1911), Nat. Geog. Soc., 
N. H. Forestry Assn. Home: Peterboro, 
N. H. 


MOSES, GEORGE HIGGINS, senator; 
b. Lubec, Maine, Feb. 9, 1869; s. Rev. 
Thomas Gannitt and Ruth (Smith) M.; 
A. B., Dartmouth, 1890; A. M., 1893; LL. 
D., George Washington University, 1921; 
m. Florence Abby Gordon, of Franklin, 
N. H., Oct. 3, 1893. Pres. Monitor and 
Statesman Co., Concord, N. H., 1898-1918. 
Pvt. sec. to gov. of N. H., 1889-91, 1905; 
sec. to chmn. Rep. State Com., 1890; sec. 
State Forestry Commn., 1893-1906; mem. 
Bd. of Edn., Concord, 1902-3, 1906-9, 1913- 
16; del.-atlarge Rep. Nat. Conv., 1908 
and 1916; E. E. and M. P. to Greece and 
Montenegro, Apr. 1909-Nov. 1912. Elec 
ted U. S. senator from N. H., Nov. 5, 1918, 
for unexpired term, ending 1921; reelec- 
ted for term 1921-27.. Conglist. Clubs: 
Wonalancet, Passaconaway, Athenian; 
also University, Army and Navy, Nat. 
Press (Washington). Home: Concord, 
N. H. 
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Nation, I am no longer entitled to call 
myself a Republican 


In explaining his entrance into the 
Republican Primary contest Judge 
Remick referred to the insistence on 
party regularity by party leaders at the 
time he announced his independent can- 
didacy and he justified his decision to 
seek the Republican nomination by 


pointing out that: 


“Since that time Robert LaFollette, 
Jr., his father’s right-hand man, in the 
bolt of 1924, has been nominated for 
United States Senator in a Republican 
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primary and elected, seated, and as- 
signed to committees as a Republican. 
Since that time the Old Guard of the 
Senate has recognized the _ bolting 
Brookhart of 1924 as a Republican by 
seeking to seat him as such, and he has 
recently been nominated for the Senate 
by the Republican party of Iowa.” 

The real clash in the Senatorial con- 
test, however, is between ex-Governor 
Bass and Senator Moses. They repre- 
sent two diametrically opposite politi- 
cal points of view. The main issues on 
which they clash are described in the 
following brief articles. 


Support for Coolidge 


“There is but one man in high office 
in this country who has come forward 
with a definite, comprehensive and con- 
structive plan of action to deal with 
the critical problems which followed 
the war,” declared ex-Governor Robert 
P. Bass in urging the importance of 
supporting Calvin Coolidge at a recent 
rally held in the interests of his cam- 
paign for the United States Senate. 

“A large part of Mr. Coolidge’s pro- 
gram was thoroughly discussed in the 
last Presidential campaign,” continued 
Mr. Bass. ‘“‘ The Republican party 
pledged its support to Coolidge and his 
program through its National and State 
platforms. Both were overwhelmingly 
endorsed by the voters at the polls. 
Since the election, the President has 
been working persistently and faithfully 
to redeem these party pledges by enact- 
ing his program into law. His plans 
were so well balanced and sound that 
our opponents can find but few issues 
for the ensuing campaign. 

“Under these circumstances, it would 
seem as though every consideration of 


party expediency points to the necessity 
of upholding the President and redeem- 
ing our party pledges.” 


Senator Moses has been silent on the 
Coolidge issue. He has neither attemp- 
ted to explain his votes against impor- 
tant administration measures nor has 
he pledged his support to the president 
in the future. 


Coolidge as an issue is not new to 
the senior senator. The president was 
the issue in 1924 when Senator Moses 
was a candidate for delegate to the Re- 
publican National Convention. The 
senator refused to pledge himself to 
Coolidge and he was defeated in the 
election, trailing all other candidates. 


Senator Moses’ record of opposition 
to the President includes his vote 
against the 1924 tax reduction bill, an 
outstanding accomplishment of the 
Coolidge administration; his vote to 
override the President’s veto of the 
Bursum Pension Bill; his vote for Jap- 
anese exclusion; his vote against the 
World Court; his vote against the 
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Watson-Parker Railroad Bill; and his 
opposition to acticn on the coal situa- 
tion. 

In attacking the senator’s record of 
votes hostile to the administration, Mr. 
Bass asks: “How can any voter who 
believes that the action proposed by our 
New England President has been sound 
and has notably contributed to the pros- 
perity of the country also place the seal 
of approval upon a public official who 
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has been prominent and active in his 
efforts to defeat that program? How 
can we say in one breath that we ax. 
Lrove of government economy and tx 
reduction and the World Court and the 
recent railroad legis!ation and of the 
action urged by the President to assure 
a cual supply to the public, and at the 
same time endorse that senator who has 
made New Hampshire notorious by his 
opposition to these very measures.” 


Prohibition 


When Robert P. Bass announced his 
candidacy for the United States Senate 
he left no uncertainty as to where he 
stood on the prohibition question. 

Mr. Bass’ statement concerning pro- 
hibition follows: “I believe that prohi- 
bition has already accomplished a ser- 
vice of much value to the country. It 
is essential that our laws should be re- 
spected and impartially enforced. 
Every effort should be made to that 
end.” 

It is not so easy to ascertain Senator 
Moses’ réal views on prohibition. He 
voted for the Volstead Act and has 
made a statement in New Hampshire 
favoring law enforcement. Yet the 
senator has publicly ridiculed the Vol- 


stead Act as a “jackass statute” and 
he is classed by Washington writers as 
a “Wet.” 

Mr. Bass’ outspoken statement on 
prohibition has won for him the support 
of a large number of those actively in- 
terested in retaining the Volstead Act, 
including many members of the W. C. 
T. U. and other temperance organiza- 
tions. It has also brought him the sup- 
port of many women. It is a significant 
fact that nearly all of the former presi- 
dents of the State Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs favor Mr. Bass’ candidacy. 

Reports from various parts of the 
state indicate that the “Wet” element 
will lend their support to Senator 
Moses’ candidacy. 


Campaign Contributions 


Both Senator Moses and former Gov- 
ernor Bass directed their campaign 
committees early in the summer to send 
to the Senate Investigating committee 
a list of the contributions received for 
their campaigns. 

Senator Moses’ committee listed gifts 
totaling $6,800 while the Bass commit- 
tee reported that it had received $7,000. 


All contributions to the Bass campaign 
fund were made by members of the 
Bass family. The list of contributors 
to the Moses fund, on the other hand,. 
contains names with which New Hamp- 
shire people were not familiar. 

“Does this raise a new highly impor--. 
tant issue in New Hampshire politics?” 
asks an advertisement of the Bass com-. 
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mittee which points out that a big share 
of the money contributed to the Moses 
Campaign was given by men outside of 
the state who are definitely connected 
with large business interests. 


The contributors to the Moses fund 
listed in the advertisement include 
B. A. Eckhart of Chicago, George M. 
Reynolds of Chicago, Philip DeRonde 
of New York and Ralph B, Strassburger 
of Pennsylvania. 

In answering the question “Why are 
New York, Illinois, Ohio and Pennsly- 
vania men interested in the election of 
a United States Senator from New 
Hampshire?” the advertisement gives 
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the folowing facts: Mr. Eckhart is a 
director in Armour & Co.; Senator 
Moses voted against the Packer Con- 
trol Bill. Mr. Reynolds is a director in 
a concern that controls the Union Car- 
bide Co.; the company was a bidder 
for Muscle Shoals. Mr, DeRonde had 
a bill introduced in Congress to reim- 
burse him for losses of $1,700,000 sus- 
tained in a sugar transaction; Senator 
Moses voted for the bill. Mr. Strass- 
burger, the largest contributor to the 
Moses campaign fund, gave $16,806 
through the Strassburger Modification 
League to promote the “Wet” candi- 
dacy of William S. Vare in the not»r- 
ious Pennsylvania primary contest. 


Agriculture 


Of especial interest to the farmers of 
the state are the contrasting records of 
the two candidates for the United 
States Senate on agricultural matters. 

Former Governor Bass, who himself 
owns a large farm in Peterborough, has 
long been interested in the farmer and 
his problems. He is active in many 
farm organizations. He has recently 
made studies of the water power situa- 
tion for both the Farm Bureau and 
Grange. He is a director of the Merri- 
mack Farmers’ Exchange and president 
of the New Hampshire Jersey Cattle 
Club. 

Mr. Bass’ administration as governor 
resulted in the passage of several laws 
which have proved of practical benefit 
to the farmers. One of the most impor- 


tant was a law exempting from taxa- 
tion loans on real estate at five per cent 


-or less, which enabled farmers to bor- 


row money on their real estate at more 
reasonable rates than previously pre- 
vailed. Other legislation passed while 
Mr. Bass was governor included laws 
prohibiting the adulteration of dairy 
products, requiring the labelling of 
feedstuffs and providing for partial 
reimbursement by the state to owners 
of condemned cattle. 

The attitude of Senator Moses in the 
Senate has been generally hostile to 
agriculture. He boasts that he voted 
against every one of the farm 
measures, in spite of the fact that sev- 
eral of these measures were supported 
by farm organizations in his own state. 
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WINANT OR SPAULDING 


“A Discussion of the Issues in the Republican 
Gubernatorial Contest 





The two candidates for the Republi- 
can gubernatorial nomination in the 
primary of September 7th are John G. 
Winant of Concord and Huntley N. 
Spaulding of Rochester. 

Captain Winant entered public life 
in New Hampshire as a Republican 


HUNTLEY N. SPAULDING 


from the Ninth District. In 1923 he 
returned to the House of Representa- 
tives as a member from Ward Seven, 
Concord. In 1924 he became a candi- 
date for Governor, won the nomination 
in the Republican primary after a spir- 
ited contest and was elected in Novem- 











JOHN G. WINANT 


Republican Aspirants for the Governorship. 


member of the House of Representa- 
tives of 1917 from Ward Seven, Con- 
cord. At the close of the session he 
immediately saiied for France, where 
he enlisted in the American Air Service 
and commanded an observation squad- 
ron at the front. After the war he was 
elected to the State Senate of 1921 


ber over Governor Fred H. Brown, 
Democrat, by a majority of 12,959. 
Mr. Spaulding never has held elective 
political office. His younger brother, 
Rolland H. Spaulding, was governor in 
1915-1916, but Huntley N. Spaulding 
first came into public life as Federal 
Food Administrator for New Hamp- 
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shire during the World War. In 1921 
he was appointed a member and the 
chairman of the State Board of Educa- 
tion and has been so continued by suc- 
cessive governors, including Governor 
Winant. His only appearance in a pol- 
itical campaign was in the Republican 
primary of 1920, when he wes the un- 
successful opponent of U. S. Senator 
George H. Moses, who then sought and 
obtained renomination and re-election. 

Both Governor Winant and Chair- 
man Spaulding are very successful busi- 
ness men; of unquestioned personal 
probity and useful and honorable pub- 
lic and private records. As would be 
expected, the campaign for the guber- 
natorial nomination has been conduc- 
ted, so far as the principals are con- 
cerned, without bitterness and cn a 
high plane of personal regard. 

In the forwarding of his candidacy 


Mr. Spaulding has travelled extensively 
through the state, being accompanied 
in the various sections by experienced 
political lieutenants, acquainted with 


local conditions. He was first in the 
field with several kinds of advertising 
and publicity, picture posters, buttons, 
banners newspaper display ads., etc. 
In some centers local campaign com- 
mittees have been formed to forward 
his candidacy. No form of legitimate 
endeavor has been neglected by or for 
him, 

Governor Winant’s campaign hzs 
been waged, both by choice and by 
necessity, on different lines. Adopting 
at the start the motto, “Do the day’s 
work,” the Governor has given scrup- 
ulous attention to every detail of his 
official and semi-official duties, with the 
result that comparatively little time 
has remained for his personal concerns, 
including his campaign. It is only fair 
to say, however, that his constant pre- 
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sence in the public eye as Governor has 
been an effective factor in securing for 
him the favorable publicity which is 
well nigh indispensable to political suc- 
cess. 

Both Governor Winant and his oppo- 
nent have resorted largely though their 
respective committees, to newspaper ad- 
vertising. Mr. Spaulding’s announce- 
ments dwell upon his ability as “an 
efficient business executive,” declare 
that “his record inspires confidence” 
and cite his achievements as Federal 
Food Administrator and chairman of 
the state Board of Education to prove 
that “he will conduct the state’s busi- 
ness economically.” 

His supporters, when on the aggres- 
sive, attack Governor Winant’s attempt 
to break the New Hampshire precedent 
ageinst a second term of governors and 
declare that there is nothing in the re- 
cord of the Winant administration to 
warrant its continuance for two years 
more. 

This contention is vigorously oppos- 
ed by Governor Winant’s committee 
members and other active friends who 
have armed themselves with arguments, 
based upon events in the state house 
in 1925 and 1926, to show that the 
Governor has done much to benefit the 
Commonwealth and to put its official 
affairs upon a business basis; and that 
his plans for further progress and im- 
provement promise so much for the 
good of the state that he should be kept 
in charge of their complete fulfillment. 

The newspaper advertisements and 
other publications of the Winant Cam- 
paign Committee lay emphasis upon the 
fact that there are real issues of pub- 
lic policy in this campaign, which 
should have preference over personal- 
ities in the consideration of the voters. 
The record of Governor Winant upon 
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these issues in the past and his attitude 
towards them at present has been pre- 
sented in detail, as shown by his public 
acts and speeches. 

The retention of the direct primary 
law upon the statute books, defense of 
the state’s interest as regards the poli- 
cies of railroads and other public util- 
ity corporations, enforcement of Prohi- 
bition, a sound and far-seeing highway 
policy, aid to agriculture, enlightened 
labor legislation, a budget system of 
state finance; these are some of the 
subjects upon which Governor Winant 
has taken a definite stand and which he 
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and his friends consider to be issues in 
the campaign. 


In regard to most of them Mr. 
Spaulding has chosen to say that if and 
when elected governor he will give his 
ability and energy to solving the prob- 
lems presented for the best interests of 
the state. Governor Winant is more 
concrete in his proposals. 


Which man and which manner of 
meeting the issues has the greater ap- 
peal to the Republican voters of the 
state will be shown by the primary vote 
of September 7th. 





A SONNET 


By RAE HUNT 


When I must slip beneath the wheel of things 


Released from life, its bitter jests, its scars, 


To lie in dark alone though on glad wings 


The wild geese bugle North against the stars, 


What then, I wender now, will pain me most 


At thought cf having had to leave undone, 


Some bravely uttered unforgotten boast 


To stand the world on end, command the sun? 


Shall I regret some love that could not be 


Or sorrow that I had to go so soon, 


A journey far, a trail, a trip to sea, 


Some bridge I might have built unto the moon? 
Or may it be that life, so sweet, so mad! 


Will leave me neither gay nor very sad? 
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ALL GOOD PLACES IN WHICH TO LIVE 


Group of leaflets published by local trade organizations advertising 
the attractions of their communities. 
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SELLING TOWNS 


State Advertising Campaign Results in Publication 
of Attractive Local ‘Booklets 





One of the important by-products of 
the present state advertising program 
of the New Hampshire Publicity Bu- 
reau is the issuance of booklets by lo- 
cal trade organizations describing the 
attractions of New Hampshire cities 
and towns. Thirteen of these pam- 
phlets have already made an appear- 
ance and more will undoubtedly be 
published. 

The Manchester Chamber of Com- 
merce was one of the first organizations 
to realize the value of municipal ad- 
vertising. It has prepared a booklet 
which tells in a few words Manches- 
ter’s story. Listed in the folio are 102 
products which are made in Manches- 
ter. Some conception of the size of 
Manchester’s industries is given in the 
statement that each year plants in the 
Queen City produce more than one 
hundred thousand miles of cloth, about 
75,000,000 cigars, boots and shoes val- 
ued at nearly $22,000,000 and brushes 
valued at more than $500,000. 

Photographs of public buildings of 
which Manchester may well be proud 
add to the attractiveness of the folio 
issued by the Chamber of Commerce. 
These buildings include the million- 
dollar Carpenter Memorial Library, 
the beautiful edifice of the Manchester 
Institute of Arts and Sciences, the 
Manchester Country Club, the Carpen- 
ter Hotel, the Practical Arts High 
School and the home of the New Hamp- 
shire Fire Insurance Company. 


Portsmouth, the “City by the Sea,” 
is described in a 12-page folio pub- 
lished by the Portsmouth Chamber of 
Commerce. Pictures of the beautiful 
colonial dwellings in the Port City are 
certain to attract the lover of antiques. 
And there are photographs of the 
Portsmouth Navy Yard, which, says 
the booklet, “surely will interest the 
most seasoned tourist—for here is the 
great submarine base of the United 
States Navy. Giant submarines are 
under construction, and a trip through 
the well-kept yard is a vacation in it- 
self. About four thousand men are 
employed at the yard.” 

One of the most elaborate booklets 
is that issued by the Keene Chamber 
of Commerce. It not only describes 
Keene, but it also includes several 
pages devoted to the small towns in 
Cheshire County surrounding Keene. 

Keene, “Heart of New England,” 
boasts the world’s widest main street. 
Industrially, the city is unusually well 
diversified with 52 factories producing 
38 different lines of merchandise. It 
manufactures each year goods valued 
at $14,000,000. 

An idea of the scenic attractions to 
be found within a short distance of this 
thriving Cheshire County city is given 
by the inclusion in the booklet of a 
large picture of Mount Monadnock. 
The scene is one which would delight 
an artist. In the foreground is the 
beautiful Stone Pond, while two tall 
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maples on the bank form a frame for 
the picture. 

The folder prepared by the Franklin 
Chamber of Commerce is not extravag- 
ant in its claims for “the Gateway to 
Scenic New Hampshire.” It sums up 
Franklin’s assets in the words “Just a 
good, live city.” 

Franklin needs no introduction to the 
average tourist as the birthplace of that 
man to whom Carlyle in writing to Em- 
erson as “the notables of your notabili- 
ties.” It is appropriate that an artistic 
picture of the house in which Daniel 
Webster was born should adorn the 
cover of the folder advertising his na- 
tive city. | 

In its position at the head of the 
Merrimack River, Franklin offers ex- 
ceptional opportunities for manufactur- 
ing. About 2,000 of its 7,000 popula- 
tion are employed in the mills, which 
are “the back-bone of the city’s life.” 
It is estimated that the water power 
used in Franklin and vicinity totals ap- 
proximately 20,000 H. P. 

Any town which can get out as at- 
tractive a pamphlet as Peterborough 
has certainly must be what the cover 
says it is, “A Good Town to Live In.” 
This 40-page boklet is published by the 
Peterborough Board of Trade with the 
cooperation of the citizens of the town. 

Peterborough is known all over the 
country as the home of the MacDowell 
Art Colony. It is, too, the national 
headquarters of the American Guernsey 
Cattle Club, which has a modern office 
building in the center of the town and 
employs an office staff of 70 persons. 
It is a town of beautiful homes, excel- 
lent public buildings and prosperous 
farms. 

New Hampshire has been called the 
“Switzerland of America,” but what 
town is the “Switzerland of New Hamp- 
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shire’? Hillsboro claims this honor in 
its publicity booklet, which invites the 
tourist to “breathe deep our balsam 
and fir-scented ozone, sleep in the quiet 
stillness of our peaceful nights and re- 
lax in the shade of the old apple tree 
and pass a lazy afternoon listening to. 
the drone of beetle life.” 


One of the most beautiful of the Con- 
necticut Valley towns is Walpole. Its 
charms are ably described in words and 
pictures in a booklet published by the 
business men of the town. Among the 
assets which Walpole can boast is an 
unusually fine water supply from a res- 
ervoir in the hills above the town. The 
pressure in the pipes from this supply 
is 100 pounds to the square inch, the 
second highest in the state. 


“Spend the Summer in Pittsfield’ 
urges an attractive little leaflet pub- 
lished by the local Chamber of Com- 
merce. No arguments other than pic- 
tures of scenes in the town and sur- 
rounding country are necessary to per- 
suade the tourist to visit this town with 
its high elevation of 800 feet above the 
sea’ level. 


And if you don’t think Pittsfield is a 
live town, listen to this: 2,100 inhab- 
itants, macadam streets, aqueduct wa- 
ter supply, complete sewerage system, 
electric light and power, motorized fire 
department, Gamewell fire alarm sys- 
tem, three strong banks, a weekly 
newspaper, modern stores and markets, 
busy industries, including cotton mills, 
shoe factories, an overall factory and a 
bex factory. 


Claremont, “the Beauty Town of the 
Northern Connecticut Valley,” has an 
unusual claim to distinction. It is one 
of the few industrial communities in 
New England entirely free from strikes 
and other labor troubles,” says the ad- 
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vertising booklet published by the 
Claremont Chamber of Commerce. 

“At home or abroad, in Pullman or 
on shipboard, chances are better than 
even that tonight you will sleep beneath 
a Monadnock spread.” prophecies the 
booklet. Monadnock spreads are one 
of the nationally known products man- 
ufactured in Claremont. The town is 
also the home of the Sullivan Machin- 
ery Co., manufacturers of mining and 
quarrying tools used the world over. 
A branch of the International Shoe Co. 
is located in Claremont and it is there 
that the Coy Paper Co. manufactures 
the paper used in the famous Butterick 
patterns. 

Newport, the “Sunshine Town,” at 
work and at play is described in a well- 
illustrated folder. Some excellent 


photographs of winter sports in New- 
port shows that the “Sunshine Town” 
is anxious to entertain visitors in win- 


ter as well as in summer. 

Children visiting Newport will want 
to see the schoolhouse where the lamb 
followed Mary, Mrs. Sarah J. Hale’s 
famous poem, in “Mary and Her Lit- 
tle Lamb.”? The building is still stand- 
ing, although it has been converted in- 
to a dwelling. The publicity folder 
states that a fund is being collected to 
erect a fitting memorial to Mrs. Hale 
as a shrine for American childhood. 

Only a few minutes’ ride from New- 
port is Lake Sunapee with its 40 miles 
of wooded shores. The attractions of 
this stretch of water with its facilities 
for boating, bathing and fishing are de- 
scribed in a leaflet which the Lake Sun- 
apee Board of Trade has published. 

“Witching Wolfeboro” sounds a bit 
strained as a title for that well-known 
town on Lake Winnepesaukee. But if 
the picture of the lake which appears 
in the attractive booklet of the Wolfe- 
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boro Chamber of Commerce is any 
sample, Wolfeboro certainly can claim 
to have “witching” scenic charms. The 
booklet is one of the most carefully. 
prepared of those which have yet made 
an appearance. Its cever invites one 
to peek at the pages inside and one is 
glad that he accepted the invitation af- 
ter he has seen the pictures and read 
the story which they contain. 

Relief for hundreds of hay fever vic- 
tims may be found in Bethlehem, whose 
attractions are described in an elabo- 
rate booklet prepared by the Board of 
Trade. Curing hay fever may be said 
to be Bethlehem’s principal industry 
and it has a well-equipped plant to 
handle the work. Nineteen hotels 
with accommodations for 2,000 guests 
are listed in the booklet. 

Each of the trade organizations in 
endeavoring to sell its town has nat- 
urally tried to make it appear as at- 
tractive as possible Some of the de- 
scriptions are over-ornate and there is 
a rather amusing conflict of claims 
by the various cities and towns. 

But, in general, the booklets are con- 
servative. And, after all, they may 
each be right in claiming the most 
beautiful scenery or the best water sup- 
ply. Most New Hampshire cities and 
towns are surrounded by beautiful 
scenery and most of them have unusu- 
ally fine water. It is simply a matter 
of taste as to which particular kind of 
scenery or kind of water one prefers. 

New Hampshire is not going into the 
business of advertising the state half- 
heartedly. Nothing shows better the 
spirit of cooperation with which New 
Hampshire people are taking part in 
this advertising campaign than the is- 
suance of these thirteen local pamphlets 
to reinforce the program of the state 
publicity bureau. 
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STUDENT-PROOF GRAVES 


By EMMA M. FOSS 


Bells in the Cellar of Old Plymouth House 
Warned Residents of Marauders 





“Somewhat back from the village 
street” in Plymouth, N. H., stands an 
old house in which New Hampshire’s 
greatest statesman once lived and in 
which one of Dartmouth College’s most 
famous presidents was married. 


PES 





relatives from the ravages of medical 
students who were anxious to secure 
specimens for laboratory work. 

Two tall sycamore trees in front of 
the two-storied colonial structure lend 
to it an air of distinction, since they 


THE OLD WARD HOUSE 


Where Daniel Webster roomed while attending court at Plymouth and where President 
William Jewett Tucker of Dartmouth College was married. 


But despite its association with these 
famous men, the old house might fail 
to arouse the interest of the visitor were 
it not for another story connected with 
its history—the story of how its early 
occupants protected the graves of their 


are the only trees of the kind in the 
town or vicinity. The house itself is 
145 years old. It was built in 1781 by 
Enoch Ward, son of Parson Ward, the 
first minister in Plymouth. 

The original front doorway was un- 
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ique in that the cruciform door had 
above it a sash containing five small 
semi-opaque panes of glass with pecu- 
liar raised centers, forming what was 
termed “witches eye” glass, which the 
superstitious believed to be a watchful 
guardian of the premises. 

The Ward family consisted of Mr. 
and Mrs. Ward and eleven children. 
Two of the sons contracted tuberculo- 
sis and died. Their graves were osten- 
sibly made on the north side of the 
house and a thick slab of slate with the 
customary names, dates and laudatory 
epitaphs was placed upon each mound 
of earth. A light was kept burning in 
the north window every night as long 
as a Ward lived in the house. 


It was currently rumored in those 
days that students of the Dartmouth 
Medical College were guilty of robbing 
graves for subjects to be used for study 
in that department of the college. 
Neighbors of the Wards whisperingly 
asserted that wires led from the graves 
of the two deceased sons to the cellar 
of the house, where bells were attached 
which would give instant alarm if any- 
one tampered with the coffins. 

Years passed and the house was pur- 
chased by John Rogers, son of Dr. 
Rogers, who was the first college bred 
man in the town and the first register 
of deeds in Grafton County. 


In 1806 Daniel Webster, a rising 
young lawyer, came to Plymouth to 
attend court, where he made his first 
plea. He boarded with the Rogers 
family, occupying the east chamber, 
which remains today just as it was at 
that time, except for new wall paper 
and paint. 

Mr. Rogers was the father of a beau- 
tiful daughter, Charlotte, who was 
wooed and won by William Jewett 
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Tucker, later president of Dartmouth 
College. The wedding took place in 
the large west room where years before 
Mary Ward was married. 


After the death of members of the 
Rogers family the house was purchased 
by Charles Bowles, who lived there 
only a short time and then sold it to 
Ira Emerson, son of Judge Emerson, 
one of the town’s pioneers. His son, 
T. Irving, and daughter Mary inherited 
the estate and still live on the premises. 

Several years ago Mr. Emerson in- 
stalled plumbing in the house and when 
it became necessary to dig trenches for 
water pipes due care was taken when 
the spot was reached on the north side 
of the house where the graves of the 
two tuberculosis victims were supposed 
to be located. But much to the sur- 
prise of the workmen they found noth- 
ing but rocks. 

The tombstones were laid aside and 
digging resumed when on the west side 
of the house, to the still greater amaze- 
ment of the workers, caskets and bones 
were suddenly brought to view. And 
leading from the graves through the 
cellar walls were wires! The bells were 
missing, doubtless removed by early 
successors to the Ward owners, 


The unearthing of the wires not only 
revealed an unusual device for protect- 
ing graves but also proved conclusively 
the seriousness with which rumors of 
body-snatching were accepted. Per- 
haps there were good reasons for 
believing the rumors. 

The time has long since passed when 
people feared for the safety of the mor- 
tal remains of their relatives, but the 
old house in Plymouth still stands to- 
day just as it did in the days when two 
bells in the cellar guarded the sanctity 
of the graves of the two Ward boys. 
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ANOTHER TEST 


The primary election on September 7 
will afford another test of the serious- 
ness with which we exercise the right 
of franchise. To the opponents of the 
primary system it will seem like a test 
of that method of nomination, and a 
light vote will be argued against the 
system. By a parity of reasoning, the 
large number of absentees from the 
presidential election of November, 
1924, would be taken as fairly conclu- 
sive against the propriety of the elec- 
torate voting for anything. 

Doubtless the primary will roll up a 
far smaller total vote than should be 


the case. As usual, there is very little 


to tempt the Democrats to bestir them- 
selves from their daily vocations. The 
only contest in that party of general in- 
terest is that between Albert W. Noone 
and Robert C. Murchie for the United 
States senatorial nomination. Except 
for that and for contests here and there 
for minor nominations, the Democratic 
primary field looks rather sterile so far 
as the possibility of harvesting votes is 
to be seen. 


In the Republican party there is, as 
usual, a brisker competition for office. 
That, after all, is one of the virtues of 
the primary system when rightly viewed 
and used. Anything which excites par- 
ty interest is in the end always a party 
asset. It is a bit out of fashion now to 
remark that competition is the life of 
trade. Few realize that the saying is 
applicable to politics. Stiff competi- 
tion from another party is always 
wholesome, and honest and hearty com- 
petition within any party may be equal- 
ly good for its own soul. No party 
which cannot come out of such internal 
competition with a large degree of soli- 
darity is fit to survive and meet an op- 
posing party victoriously. 


To the extent that the primary on 
September 7 offers contests within the 
parties, it will be a good thing for the 
respective parties. Every member of 
both parties therefore owes it to him- 
self, to his party and to his state to in- 
terest himself in the approaching pri- 
mary. Quite aside from the outcome of 
individual contests, important as they 
are, is the larger gain to citizenship 
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which every primary holds out to those 
who will exercise their privilege. 

If the voters do not vote, whether at 
primary or election, they raise the ques- 
tion, not “Is the primary worthwhile?”’, 
but “Is our form of government worth- 


while?” It is the difference between 
having a hand in government and let- 
ting somebody else do it—the ultimate 
difference between a free government 
and something we fought to get away 
from one hundred and fifty years ago. 





Sparks From The Press 





The old-fashioned farmer’s concep- 
tion of farm relief was four or five 
husky sons.—Hillsborough Messenger. 





Most of those photographs from the 
North Pole region look like close-ups 
of an ice cream cone.—Granite State 
Free Press. 





And now after the ice age and the 
stone age comes the “gar-age.”—Fos- 
Ler’s Daily Democrat. 





When the predicted 450-miles-to-the- 
gallon automobile comes along the price 
of gasoline probably will be $4.50 a gal- 
lon.—Foster’s Daily Democrat. 





Three thousand dollars worth of ice 
cream was consumed by students at the 
Keene Normal school last year. No 
wonder they are sweet.—The Argus 
Champion. 

The cream of higher education so to 
speak.—M onadnock Breeze. 


There is plenty of room for improve- 
ment in a world that has devised per- 
manent tops for cars and hasn’t done 
a thing for a bald man.—Dover Trib- 
une, 





Our young folks’ morals are not so 
poor as our old folks’ memories—Hills- 
borough Messenger. 





Men’s clothes are to be really “mas- 
culine,” the London tailors announce. 
Thus it will be harder than ever to tell 
whether the distant pedestrian is a man 
or a woman.—Manchester Union. 





Maybe, when we get those talking 
movies, the people in the seat behind 
won’t have to do it—Keene Sentinel. 





It’s a good thing the candidates don’t 
have to commence kissing the babies 
until the flu season is about over. 
—Keene Sentinel. 
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Current Opinion 


CLIPPINGS FROM THE PRESS 





A SURPRISE 


It was with some surprise that we 
read in the Manchester Union this 
morning that eighteen picked men were 
working in the state in the interest of 
the non-partisan national body and 
particularly in the statement “like all 
men skilled in his trade he (Barbour) 
had been close mouthed about his mis- 
sion, although he has not hesitated to 
disclose his official connection with the 
Burns agency” 

We were favored by a call from this 
Mr. Barbour last week and it appeared 
to us there was no mystification re- 
garding its purpose. He introduced 
himself by handing us a card which 
announced he was an agent of the 
Burns agency. He talked politics all 
the time and did not discuss campaign 
expenses. He so frequently mentioned 
Mr. Moses and his probable nomina- 
tion for senator that it left with us the 
conviction that he was a Moses cam- 
paigner. If he was not then he cer- 
tainly belied his calling. If he was 
not a “paid Moses worker” he might 
well have been. We do not know that 
the Moses campaign expenses include 
the Burns agency, although we have 
been told it did. To believe the Un- 
ion’s conclusions we shall have to re- 
vise our convictions quite a bit. We 
know of no good reason why the Burns 
agency should not be employed by 
Moses or Bass or Spaulding. We do 
wonder how the Union got its infor- 
mation that these 18 paid detectives are 
being employed by the National Non- 
Partisan Body.—Milford Cabinet. 


The various publicity departments of 
this state can do their best to attract 
tourists but their work will be lost ef- 
fort if our highways do not satisfy the 
thousands and thousands that come in 
motor cars. They will not be satisfied 
if they must do the road rolling at the 
expense of tire and paint. We have 
heard so much fault finding that it is a 
pretty good indication that fresh tarvia 
and oil do not appeal to the motorist. 
New Hampshire must put its roads in 
condition in the spring if it intends to 
bring strangers within the state—Coos 
County Democrat, 





TRUTH WILL PREVAIL 


We take our politics as a rule, we 
think, as seriously as anybody. At all 
events, we have not usually been back- 
ward about stating our position as be- 
tween candidates or parties. But we 
cannot understand the frame of mind 
of at least two editors in this state who 
have refused to print even paid ad- 
vertisements of ex-Governor Bass in 
his campaign for the United States Sen- 
ate. If the newspaper readers of the 
state are not to be permitted to read 
both sides in any political campaign, 
how in the world are they ever to form 
correct judgments? 

The Courier has often printed free 
of charge announcements of candidates 
with whom it had no sympathy. It 
never refused a political advertisement 
from anybody, Republican or Democrat 
or independent, progressive or conser- 
vative candidate. It never will do so, 
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unless some matter should be submitted 
which was distinctly libelous. 


And this it not because we need the 
money from these advertisements any 
more than our esteemed brother editors, 
or are any more grasping. The money 
involved is very small anyway. But no 
good is ever served, we believe, by try- 
ing to prevent any candidate for office, 
or any representative of any cause, 
from getting a suitable hearing. If his 
arguments are falacious, they can be 
easily answered. If not, they will make 
their way eventually in spite of every- 
thing. For we still believe that in the 
end the truth prevails—Rochester 
Courier. 





New Hampshire is to have an “Old 
Man of the Mountain” song. The idea 
is a good one. Praise the “Old Man” 
in song and story all you want to, but 
keep his face off the number plates. 
—Nashua Telegraph. 





CARELESSNESS IN TOWNS 


The arrest of the town clerks of Con- 
way, Greenland and Meredith, all in 
New Hampshire, on various charges 
connected with the town funds, follow- 
ing an investigation which Gov. Winant 
set on foot, calls attention to a situation 
from which we continue to suffer in 
Massachusetts. Our town government 
is a pioneer affair, adapted to the days 
of simple living, and small receipts, and 
neighborly supervision. In this age of 
the world it is inadequate. We ought 
to have instead a systematic account- 
ing, and such a degree of state super- 
vision as would-do for our town officers, 


who collect and handle the money, what 
the post office department in Washing- 
ton does for the scattered thousands of 
its vast and ramifying service. 


Here is a problem that Massachusetts 
ought to take up, and from these indi- 
cations, our Granite state neighbor is in 
need of the same over-hauling. It can 
come in either state none to soon, 
—Boston Herald. 





Names have an advertising value and 
that may mean good or bad advertis- 
ing. While preparing to have our state 
well marked, let us prepare to have it 
well named, to have those markers 
carry pleasing, distinctive and appro- 
priate names. Let’s have a state geo- 
graphic board.—Manchester Union. 


“STOP” SIGNS 


We have often wished that the state 
legislature, in its all-provident wisdom, 
might see fit to pass some regulation 
governing the indiscriminate use of the 
word “stop” on road-side signs. In 
driving from North Conway to Bos- 
ton the man at the wheel will see the 
word “Stop” blazoned beside the high- 
way a good many times “Stop! Bill 
Bunram’s Buttered Popcorn is Best.” 
“Stop! German Police Puppies for 
Sale.” “Stop! Fried Clams, Noodle 


Soup, Young Pigs and Blueberries for 
Sale.” 


The use of the word “STOP” on 
signs beside the road, or on it, should 
be especially reserved for the use of 
regularly constituted traffic officers, and 
for them alone—Carroll County Inde- 
pendent. 
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A GROWING INSTITUTION 


Enrollment of ‘Northern ‘New England School of Religious 
Education Shows Marked Increase 





The eleventh annual session of the 
Northern New England School of Re- 
ligious Education held recently at the 
University of New Hampshire, was the 
most successful in its history. There 
was a marked increase in the enroll- 
ment, forty-five more churches sending 











ing class, gave the address on “The 
Summons from the Summit.” The 
Dean, awarded certificates to 17 mem- 
bers of the preparatory class, which is 
made up of boys and girls under 16; to 
146 members of the 1928 class for first 
year work; 52 to the 1927 class for sec- 








GRADUATING CLASS AT THE NORTHERN NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL 
OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


representatives for the first time. 
entering class numbered 157. 


The school closed with commence- 
ment service in the College Church Sun- 
day evening. Rev. Albert S. Thomas, 
pastor of the Creston Avenue Baptist 
Church, New York City, a.member of 
the faculty and sponsor of the graduat- 


The 


ond year work; and 34 diplomas to the 
1926 class for completing the course. 
The class gave Dean Hendrick a bou- 
quet of roses and a sum of money to 
the school for the Scholarship fund. 

The school is strictly interdenomina- 
tional both to faculty . and~ students. 
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New Hampshire Necrology 


ISAAC LONG HEATH, for 15 years 
judge of the municipal court in Manchester, 
died at his home on August 9th in his 86th 
year. His death ended a legal career of 
53 years marked by devotion to duty and 
service to the community. 

Judge Heath was a native of Bow. He 
was graduated from Dartmouth College 
with the class of 1865, of which U. S. Sen- 
ator Henry E. Burnham was a member. 

Following his graduation from Dart- 
mouth Mr. Heath taught school in Man- 
chester for several years. Later he took 
up the study of law and passed the New 
Hampshire bar examinations. He was ad- 
mitted to practice in 1873. 

In 1893 Mr. Heath, who was then an as- 
sociate justice of the municipal court in 
Manchester, was appointed a member of 
the newly organized Manchester Police 
Commission. Two years later he succeeded 
Nathan P. Hunt as judge of the police court 
and he served in this capacity until 1910, 
when he.reached the age limit of 70. 

Judge Heath was active in Republican 
politics and for five years he was chairman 
of the Republican City Committee. He 
served several terms in the State Legisla- 
ture. 

The judge was prominent in Masonic or- 
ganizations and was one time right eminent 
grand commander of the Grand Comman- 
dery of New Hampshire. He was also ac- 
tive in the Odd Fellows. 

Judge Heath ig survived by no imme- 
diate relatives. 


FRANK WARREN HACKETT, former 
assistant secretary of the Navy, died at the 
Portsmouth Naval Hospital on August 10th. 
He was 85 years of age. 

Mr. Hackett was a native of Portsmouth 
and was one of the amusing “bad boys” 
described in Thomas Bailey Aldrich’s “The 
Story of a Bad Boy.” He was graduated 
from Phillips Exeter Academy and later 
entered Harvard, where he was a cliss- 
mate of Chief Justice Oliver Wendell 
Homes in the class of 1865. 
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During the Civil War Mr. Hackett served 
as an assistant paymaster in the Navy. 
After the war he studied at Harvard Law 
School and was admitted to the bar in 
Massachusetts in 1866. He began the 
practice of law in Boston. 

In 1871 and 1872 he served as private 
secretary to Caleb Cushing, then United 
States counsel before the Geneva Tribunal 
of Arbitration, which was hearing the Ala- 
bama case. Returning to the United 
States, Mr. Hacket opened a law office in 
Washington and practiced in that city for 
many years, 

Mr. Hackett considered that his legal 
residence was in New Hampshire and he 
at one time asked the voters of the Granite 
State to elect him to Congress, but his 
campaign was unsuccessful. 

Surviving Mr. Hackett is his wife, the 
daughter of the late Rear-Admiral Thomas 
T. Craven 


DR. ARTHUR FITTS WHEAT, prom- 
inent Manchester physician, died sudderly 
at his cottage at Hampton Beach on Aug- 
ust 1Ith. Death resulted from angina pec- 
toris. ? 

Dr. Wheat was born in Manchester in 
1871. He attended the public schools in 
the city and then began the study of medi- 
cine with his father, Dr. Thomas Wheat. 
He added to his experience by working in 
New York City hospitals and returned to 
his native city to practice. 

When the United States entered the 
World War, Dr. Wheat enlisted as a cap- 
tain in the Hospital Corps. His work in 
camps in the South won for him promotion 
to the rank of major. 

Dr. Wheat was on the staff of the Elliott 
and Notre Dame hospitals and held mem- 
bership in city, county and state medical 
associations. He was a specialist in X-Ray 
work. He was a member of several Mason- 
ic organizations. 

Surviving Dr. Wheat are his wife; three 
chidren, Arthur, Parker and Irene; an un- 
cle, Judge Nathan P. Hunt of Manchester; 
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and an aunt, Mrs. William E. Drew of 
Manchester. 


EDWARD CLARK SMITH, former 
mayor of Manchester and secretary to the 
present mayor, died at his home on August 
25th. He was 61 years of age. 

Mr. Smith was a native of Manchester. 
Both his father and grandfather had been 
mayors of the city. He was educated in 
the Manchester public schools and for many 
years was engaged in the drug business. 

Mr. Smith was elected selectman from 


ward 3 in 1895 and three years later was 
made city clerk. He became mayor of the 
city in 1912 and his administration was 
marked by many improvements in Manches- 
ter’s roads and buildings. 

The former mayor was a Mason, a past 
chancellor of Golden Rule Lodge, Knights 
of Pythias, and a past dictator of the 
Loyal Order of Moose. He is survived by 
his wife, two sisters, Mrs. Mary Smith 
Ferguson of Phoenix, Arizona, and Mrs, 
Jennie P. Bothfield, and one brother Wil- 
liam Clarke Smith of Wayne, Pa. 





Personals 





MARRIED at Nashua on August 4th— 
Miss Mildred L. Tibbetts, daughter of Fred 
H. Tibbetts, to Clay Marsh of Springfield, 
Mass. The bride was graduated from Bos- 
ton University in 1925 and the bridegroom 
is a graduate of Dartmouth College. 


MARRIED at Hanover on August 10th— 
Miss Dorothy Gile, daughter of the late 
Dr. John M. and Mrs. Gile, to Roy Brack- 
ett. The bride is a graduate of Smith Col- 
lege. The bridegroom was graduated from 
Dartmouth College in 1906 and is teaching 
at the Amos Tuck School in Hanover. 


MARRIED in Meredith on August 14th— 
Miss Nina Fitch Babcock, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Bernard A. Babcock to Francis 
Louis Bailey of Winnetka, Ill. The bride 
is a graduate of Mt. Holyoke College. The 
bridegroom was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and is a World War 
veteran. 


MARRIED in Laconia on August 21st— 
Miss Ida F. Jones, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Eugene D. Jones, to Prof. Andrew J. 
Smith of Chicago. Both the bride and 
bridegroom are members of the faculty at 
the Troy Conference Academy in Putney, 
Vt. 


MARRIED in Concord on August 25th— 
Miss Ethel Walker, daughter of Rupert 
Walker, to Richard Alexander Smalley of 
Blackburn, England. The bride is a grad- 
uate of the University of New Hampshire 
and has been teaching in Bethlehem, Pa., 
where Mr. Smalley is engaged as chemist 
for the Bethlehem Steel Co. 


ANNIVERSARY—Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
McMullen of Concord, married 50 years on 
August 4th. 


ANNIVERSARY—Mr. and Mrs. Sauire 
Durham of Franklin, married 50 years on 
August 14th. 





